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Vo. I. PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1821. No. 41. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. | Not always signs with him of calmest She drew up to her height, as if io 
come mood: show ; 
Don Juan. Cantos iii, iv, and v He look’d upon her, but gave no re- | A fairer mark, and with a fix’d eye 
” > ’ ° ’ 
ply; scann’d : 
Londen. 1886. Then turn’d to Juan, in whose check the | Mer father’s face—but never stopp’d his 
In our 39th number, we gave a blood hand. 
short notice of this extraordinary | Oft came and went, as there resolved | (J gazed on her, and she on him; ‘twas 
em. We now continue our ex- to die; strange 
tracts from the beginning of the 4th |! arms, at least, he stood, in act (0) — Ffow like they looked! the expression 
canto. 7 apeses was the same; 


The following passages describe 
the unexpected and somewhat un- 
welcome visit of Lambro, the father 
of Haidée. 


Then shrieking, she arose, and shriek- 
ing fell, 

With joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 

to see 
Him whom she deem’d a habitant where 
dwell 

The ocean-buried, risen from death to 

be 
Perchance the death of one she loved too 
well: 

Dear as her father had been to Haidée, 
It was.a moment of that awful kind 
Ihave seen such—but must not call to 

mind. 


Up Juan sprung to Haidée’s bitter shriek, 





And caught her falling, and from off 
the wall 
Snatch’d down his sabre, in hot haste to 
wreak 
Vengeance on him who was the cause 
of all: 
Then Lambro, who till now forebore to 
speak, 


Smiled scornfully, and said, “ Within | 


my call, 
A thousand scimitars await the word; 
Put up, young man, put up your silly 
” 


sword. 
And Haidée clung around him; “ Juan, 
tis— 
Tis Lambro—’tis my father! Kneel 
with me— 
Ife will forgive us—yes—it must be— 


es. 
Oh! fl father, in this agony 
Of pleasure and of pain—even while I 
kiss 
Thy garment’s hem with transport, 
; can it be 
That doubt should mingle with my filial 
joy? 
Deal with me as thou wilt, but spare this 
boy.” 
High and inscrutable the old man stood, 
Calm in his voice, and calm within his 
eye— 





On the first foe whoin Lambro’s call 
might bring. 


“Young man, your sword;”’ so Lambro 
ounce more said; 
Juan replied, ‘“ Not while this arm is 
free.” 
The old man’s cheek grew pale, but not 
with dread, 
And drawing from his belt a pistol, he 
Replied, “Your blood be then on your 
own head.” 
Then look’d close at the flint, as if to 
see 
*Twas fresh—for he had lately used the 
lock— 
And next proceeded quietly to cock. 


It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking of a pistol, when you 
know 
A moment more will bring the sight to 
bear 
Upen your person, twelve yards off, 
or so: 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near, 
If you have got a former friend for foe; 
But after being fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Irish, and less 
nice. 


Lambro presented, and one instant more 
Had stopp’d this canto, and Don Juea’s 
breath, 
When Haidée threw herself her boy be- 
fore, 
Stern as her sire: *‘ On me,” she cried, 
* let death 
Descend—the fault is mine; this fatal 
shore 
He found—but sought not. 
pledg’d my faith; 
[ love him—I will die with him: I knew 
Your nature’s firimness—-know your 
daughter’s too.” 


I have 


A minute past, and she had been all tears, 
And tenderness, ard infancy: but now 
She stood as one who champion’d human 
fears— 
Pale, statue-like gnd stern, she woo’d 
the blow; 
And tall beyond her sex, and their com- 
peers, 





Serenely savage, with a little change 
In the large dark eye’s mutual-darted 
flame; 
For she too was as one who could avenge, 
If cause should be—a lioness, though 
tame; 
Her father’s blood before her father’s 
face 
Boil’d up, apd proved her truly of hiis 
race. 


I said they were alike, their features and 
Their stature differing but in sex and 
years; 
Even to the delicacy of their hands 
There was resemblance, such as true 
blood wears, 

And now to see them, thus divided, stand 
In fix’d ferocity, when joyous tears, 
And sweet sensations, should have wel- 

comed both, 
Show what the passions are in their full 
growth. 


The father paused a moment, then with- 
drew 
His weapon, and replaced it; but stood 
still, 
And looking on her, as to look her 
throuzh, 
“ Not J,” he said, “have sought this 
stranger’s ill; 
Not J have made this desolation: few 
Would bear such outrage. and forbear 
to kill; 
But I must do my duty—how thou hast 
Done thine, the present vowches for the 
past. 


“Let him disarm; or, by my father’s 
head 
His own shall roll before you like a 
ball!” 
He raised his whistle, as the word he 
said, 
And blew; another answered to the 
call, 
And rushing in disorderly, though led, 
And arm’d from boot to turban, one 
and all, 
Some twenty of his train came, rank on 
rank; 
He gave the word, “ Arrest or slay the 
Frank.” 
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Then, with a sudden mnovement, he with- 
drew 
His daughter; while compress’d within 
his grasp, 
*T wixt her and Juan interposed the crew; 
In vain she struggled in her father’s 
grasp— 
His arms were like a serpent’s coil: then 
flew 
~- Upon their prey, as darts an angry asp, 
The file of pirates, save the foremost, 


who 
Had fallen, with his right shoulder half 
cut through. 


The second had his cheek laid open; but 
The third, a wary, cool old sworder, 
took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 
His own well in; so well, ere you 
could look, 
Ilis man was floor’d, and helpless at his 
foot, 
With the blood running like a little 
brook 
From two smart sabre gashes, deep and 
red— 
One on the arm, the other on the head. 


And then they bound him where he fell, 
and bore 
Juan from the apartment: with a sign 
Oid Lambro bade them take him to the 
shore, 
Where lay some ships which were to 
sail at nine. 
They laid him in a boat, and plied the oar 
Until they reach’d some galliots, 
placed in line; 
On board of one of these, and under 
hatches, 
They stowed him, with strict orders to 
the watches. 
The world is full of strange vicissitudes, 
And here was one exceedingly un- 
pleasant, 
A gentleman so rich in the world’s goods, 
Handsome and young, enjoying all the 
present, 
Just at the very time when he least 
broods 
On such a thing, is suddenly to sea 
sent, 
Wounded and chain’d, so that he cannot 
move, ' 
And all because a lady fell in love. 
Here I must leave him, for | grow pa- 
thetic, 
Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, 
green tea! 
Than whom Cassandra was not more 
prophetic; 
For if my pure libations exceed three, 
I feel my heart become so sympathetic, 
That I must have recourse to black 
Bohea: 
Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 
For tea and coffee leave us much more 
serious, 


Unless when qualified with thee, Cog- 
niac! 


Sweet Naiad of the Phlegethontic rill! | 





Ab! why the liver wilt thou thus attack. 
And make, like other nymphs, thy 
lovers ill? 
{ would take refuge in weak punch, but 
rack 
(In each sense of the word) whene’er 
I fill 
My mild and midnight beakers to the 
brim, 
Wakes me next morning with its syno 
nym. 


Haidée, overwhelmed by the shock, 
falls into a state of stupor, from 
which she is with difficulty aroused. 


She woke at length, but not as sleepers 
wake, 
Rather the dead, for life seem’d some- 
thing new, 
A strange sensation which she must par- 
take 
Perforce, since whatscever met her 
view 
Struck not on memory, though a heavy 
ache 
Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat 
still true 
Brought back the sense of pain without 
the cause, 
For, for a while, the furies made a pause. 


She look’d on many a face with vacant 
eye, 
@n many a token without knowing 
what; 
She saw Them watch her without asking 
why, 
And reck’d not who around her pillow 
Sal; 
Not speechless, though she spoke not; 
not a sigh 
Relieved her thought; dull silence and 
quick chat 
Were tried in vain by those who served; 
she gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the 
grave. 
Her handmaids tended, but she heeded 
not; 
Her father watch’d, she turn’d her 
eyes away P4 
She recognised no being, and no spot 
However dear orcherish’d in theirday; 
They changed from room to room, but 
all forgot 
Gentle, but without memory she lay, 
And yet those eyes, which they would 
fain be weanin 
Back to old thoughts, seem’d full of fear 
ful meaning. 


At last a slave bethought her of a harp; 
The harper came, and tuned hisinstru- 
ment; 
At the first notes, irregular and sharp, 
On him her flashing eyes a moment 
bent, 
Then to the wall she turn’d, as if to warp 
Her thoughts from sorrow through her 
heart re-sent, 
And he begun a long low island song 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew 
strong. 





\non ber thin wan fingers beat the wall 
In time to his old tune; he changed 
the theme, 
And sung of love; the fierce name struck 
through all 
Her recollection; on her flash’d the 
dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To beso being; in a gushing stream 
The tears rush’d forth from her o’er- 
clguded brain, 
Like mountain mists at length dissolved 
in rain. 
Short solace, vain relief !—thought came 
too quick, 
And whirl’d her brain to madness; she 
arose 
As one who ne’er had dwelt among thé 
sick, 
And flew at all she met, as on her foes; 
But no one ever heard ber speak or 
shriek, 
Although ber paroxysm drew towards 
its close: 
Her’s was a frenzy which disdain’d to 
rave, 
Even when they smote her, in the hope 
to save. 
Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of 
sense; 
Nothing could make her meet her fa- 
ther’s face, 
Though on all other things with looks in- 


tense 
She gazed, but none she ever could 
retrace; 
Food she refused, and raiment; no pre- 
tence 
Availed for either: neither change of 
place, 
Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could 
give her 
Senses to sleep—the power seem’d gone 
for ever. 


Twelve days and nights she wither’d 
thus; at last, 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, 
to show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her past 
And they who watch’d her nearest 
could not know 
The very instant, till the change that 


cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and 
slow, 
Glazed o’er her eyes—the beautiful, the 
black— 


Oh! to possess such lustre, and then lack! 


She died, but not alone; she held within 
A second priuc' pie of life, which might 
Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of 
sin; 
But closed its little being without light, 
And went down to the grave unborn. 
wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with 
une blight; 
In vain the dews of Heaven descend 
above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of 
love. 
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Thus lived—thus died she; never more 
on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. 
was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight 
ta bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they 
are laid 
By age in earth; her days and pleasures 


She 


were 
Brief, but delightful—such as had not 
staid 
Long with her destiny; but she sleeps 
well 
By the sea shore, whereon she loved to 
dwell. 


That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants past 


away; 
None but her own and father’s grave is 
there, 
And nothing outward tells of human 
clay: 
Ye could not know where lies a thing so 
fair, 
No stone is there to show, no tongue 
to say 
What was; no dirge, except the hollow 
sea’s, 


Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 


But many a Greek maid in a loving song 
Sighs o’er her name; and many an is!- 
ander 
With her sire’s story makes the night 
less long; 
Valour was his, and beauty dwelt with 


her; 

If she loved rashly, her life paid for 
wrong— 

A heavy price must all pay who thus 

err, 

In some shape; let none think to fly the 
danger, 

For soon or late Love is his own avenger. 


But let me change this theme, which 
grows tou sad, 

And lay this sheet of sorrows on the 

shelf; 
I don’t much like describing people mad, 

For fear of seeming rather touch’d 

myself— 
Besides I’ve no more on this head to 
add; 

And as my Muse is a capricious elf, 
We'll put about, and try another tack 
With Juan, left balf-kill’d some stanzas 

back. 


Juan, meanwhile, is carried off, 
put on board a vessel with a num- 
ber of other captives, and carried to 
Constantinople to be sold as a slave. 
His situation in the slave-market is 
thus described: 

*Twas a raw day of Autumn’s bleak be- 
ginning, 

When nights are equal, but not so the 

days; 
The Parce then cut short the further 
spinning 





Of seamen’s fates, and the loud tem- 
pests raise 
The waters, and repentance for past sin- 
ning 
In all, who o’er the great deep take 
their ways: 
They vow to amend their lives, and yet 
they don’t; 
Because if drown’d, they can’t——if 
spared, they won’t. 


A crowd of shivering slaves of every na- 
tion, 
And age, and sex, were in the market 
ranged— 
Each bevy with the merchant in his 
station: 
Poor creatures! their good looks were 
sadly changed. 
All save the blacks seem’d jaded with 
vexation, 
From friends, and home, and freedom 
far estranged; 
The negroes more philosophy display’d; 
Used to it, no doubt, as eels are to be 
flay’d. 
Juan was juvenile, and thus was full, 
As most at his age are, of hope, and 
health; 
Yet I must own, he loak’d a little dull, 
And now and then a tear stole down 
by stealth; 
Perhaps his recent loss of blood might 
pull 
His spirit down; and then the loss of 
wealth, 
A mistress, and such comfortable quar- 
ters, 
To be put up for auction amongst Tartars, 


Were things to shake a stoic; ne’erthe- 
less, 
Upon the whole his carriage was se- 
rene: 
His figure, and the splendour of his dress, 
Of which some gilded remnants still 
were seen, 
Drew alJ eyes on him, giving them to 
guess 
He was above the vulgar by his mien; 
And then, though pale, he was so very 
handsome; 
And then—they calculated on his ran- 
som. 


Like a backgammon board the place was 
dotted 

With whites and blacks, in groups on 

show for sale, 
Though rather more irregularly spotted: 

Some bought the jet, while others 

chose the pale. 
It chanced among the other people lot- 
ted, 

A man of thirty, rather stout and hale, 
With resolution in his dark gray eye, 
Next Juan stood, till some might choose 

to buy. 


He had an English look; that is, was 
square 

In make, of a complexion white and 
ruddy, 





Good teeth, with curling rather dark 
brown hair, 
And, it might be from thought, or toil, 
or study, 
An open brow a little mark’d with care: 
One arm had on a bandage rather 
bloody— 
And there he stood with such sang-froid 
that greater 
Could scarce be shown even by a mere 
spectator. 


But seeing at his elbow a mere lad, 
Of a high spirit evidently, though 
At present weighed down by a doom 
which had 
O’erthrown even men, he soon began 
to show 
A kind of blunt compassion for the sad 
Lut of so young a partner in the wo, 
Which for himself he seem’d to deem n® 
worse 
Than any other scrape, a thing of course. 


“* My boy!””—said he, ‘* amidst this mot- 
ley crew 

Of Georgians, Russians, Nubians, and 

what not, 
All ragamuftins differing but in hue, 

With whom it is our luck to cast our 

lot, 
The only gentlemen seem I and you; 

So let us be acquainted, as we ought: 
If { could yield you any consolation, 
*Twould give me pleasure.—Pray, what 

is your nation?” 


When Juan answered “ Spanish!’”’ he 
replied, 
“IT thought, in fact, you could not be 
a Greek— 
Those servile dogs are not so proudly 
eyed: 
Fortune has played you here a pretty 
freak, 
But that’s her way with all men till 
they’re tried; 
But never mind—she’ll turn, perhaps, 
next week; 
She has served me also much the same 
as you, 
Except that | have found it nothing new.” 


‘“‘ Pray, sir,” said Juan, “if I may pre- 
sume, 
What brought you here?”—* Oh! no- 
thing very rare— 
Six Tartars and a drag-chain-—”—* To 


this doom 
But what conducted, if the question’s 
fair, 
Is that which I would learn.” —*“ I serv’d 
for some 
Months with the Russian army here 
and there, 
And taking lately, by Suwarrow’s bid- 
ding, 
A town, was ta’en myself instead of 
Widin.” 


** Have you no friends?””—“ I had—but, 
by God’s blessing, 
Have not been troubled with them 
lately. Now 
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| have answered all your questions with- 
out pressing, 


And you an equal courtesy should 
show.” 
“ Alas!” said Juan, ‘*’t were a tale dis- 
tressing, 
And long besides.”’—* Ob! if ’tis real- 
ly so, 


You’re right on both accounts to hold 
your tongue; 

A sad tale saddens doubly when tis 
long. 


‘‘But droop not: Fortune at your time 
of life, 
Although a female moderately fickle, 
Will hardly leave you (as she’s not your 
wife) 
For any length of days in such a pickle. 
To strive too with our fate were such a 


strife 
As if the corn-sheaf should oppose the 
sickle; 
Men are the sport of circumstances, 
when 
The circumstances seem the sport of 
men.” 
“Tis not,” said Juan, “ for my present 
doom 
I mourn, but for the past—I loved a 
maid:” 
He paused, and his dark eye grew full of 
gloom, 


A single tear upon his eyelash staid 
A moment, and then dropped; * but to 
resume, 
Tis not my present lot, as I have said, 
Which | deplore so much—for I have 
borne 
Hardships which have the hardiest over- 
worn, 
“On the rough deep. But this last 
blow—” and here 
He stopped again, and turned away 
his face. 
“ Ay,” quoth his friend, ‘* I thought it 
would appear 
That there had been a lady in the case; 
And these are things which ask a tender 
tear, 
Such as | too would shed if in your 
place: 
{I cried upon my first wife’s dying day, 
And also when my second ran away; 


“ My third—”’—* Your third!’ quoih 
Juan, turning round; 
¢ You scarcely can be thirty; have you 
three?” 

‘¢ Noonly two at present above ground: 
Surely, ’us nothing wonderful to see 
One person thrice in holy wedlock 

bound!” 
*¢ Well, then, your third,”’ said Juan, 
‘+ what did she? 
She did not run away too, did she, six?” 
‘© No, faith.’—* What then?”—* I rau 
_away from her.” 


‘You take things coolly, sir,” said Juan. 
« Why,” 


Replied the other, ** what can a man 
do? 
There still are many rainbows in your 
sky, 
But mine have vanished. All, when 
life is new, 
Commence with feelings warm and pros- 
pects high; 
But time strips our illusions of their 
bue, 
And one by one in turn, some grand mis- 
take 
Casts off its bright skin yearly like the 
snake. 


“Tis true, it gets another bright and 
fresh, 
Or fresher, brighter; but the year 
gone through, 
This skin must go the way too of all flesh, 
Or sometimes only wear a week or 
two. 
Love’s the first net which spreads its 
deadly mesh; 
Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, Glory, 
glue 
The glittering lime-twigs of our latter 
days, 
Where still we flutter on for pence or 
praise.” 


*¢ All this is very fine, and may be true,” 
Said Juan—* but I really don’t sce 
how 
It betters present times with me or you.” 
** No?” quoth the other, * yet you will 
allow 
By setting things in their right point of 
view, 
Knowledge, at least, is gained; for in- 
stance, now, 
We know what slavery is, and our dis- 
asters 
May teach us better to behave when 
masters.” 


** Would we were masters now, if but to 
try 
Their present lessons on our Pagan 
friends here,” 
Said Juan, swallowing a heart-burning 
sigh; 
“ Heaven help the scholar whom his 
furtune sends here!” 
“* Perhaps we shall be one day, by and 
b .” 
Rejoined the other, “when our bad 
luck mends here; 
Meantime (yon old black eunuch seems 
to eye us) 
I wish to G—d that somebody would buy 
us! 


‘* But, after all, what is our present state? 
*Tis bad, and way be better—all men’s 
lot, 
Most men are slaves; none more so than 
the great, 
To their own whims and passions, and 
what not; 
Seciety itself, which should create 








Kiudness, destroys what little we had 
got: 
To feel for none is the true social art 
Of the world’s stoics—imen without a 
heart.” 


The noble author digresses from 
this subject to relate an occurrence 
that tovk place at some town in 
Italy in which he resided. 


The other evening (’twas on Friday last) 
This is a fact and no puetiv fable— 
Just as my great coat was about me cast, 

My hat and gloves sull lyiag on the 
table, 
I heard a shot—twas eight o’clock 
scarce past— 
And running out as fast as I was able, 
I found the military commandant 
Stretch’d in the street, aud able scarce 
to pant. 


Poor fellow! for some reason, surely 
bad, . 
They had slain him with five slugs; 
and ieft him there 
To perish on the pavement: so I had 
Him borne in: the huuse and up the 
stair, 
And stripp’d, and look’d to 
should 1 add 
More circumstances’ vain was every 
care; 
The wan was gone: in some Italian quar- 
rel 
Kill’d by five bullets from an old gun- 
barrel. 





But why 


I gazed upon bim, fur [ knew him well: 
And though I have seeu many corpses, 
never 
Saw one, whom such an accident befell, 
So calm—tho’ pierced thro’ stomach, 
heart, and liver, 
He seem'd to sleep, for you could scarce- 
ly tell 
(As he bled inwardly, no hideous river 
Of gore divulged the cause) that he was 
dead; 
So as I gazed on him, I thought or said—~ 


** Can this be death? then what is life or 
death? 
Speak!” but he spoke not; “ wake!” 
but still be slept:— 
But yesterday, and who had mightier 
breath? 
A thousand warriors by his word were 
kept 
In awe: he said, as the centurion saith, 
* Go,’ and he goeth; ‘ come,’ and forth 
he stepp’d. 
The trump and bugle till he spake were 
dumb— 
And now nought left him but the muffled 
drum.” 


And they who waited once and wor- 
shipp’d—they 
With their rough faces throng’d about’ 
the bed 
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To gaze once more on ihe commanding 
clay 
Which for the last though not the first 
time bled; 
And such an end! that he who many a 


day 
Had faced Napoleon’s foes until they 
fled— 
The foremost in the charge orinthesally, 
Should now be butcher’d in a civic alley. 


The scars of his old wounds were near 
his new, 
Those honourable scars which brought 
him fame, 
And horrid was the contrast to the view! 
But let me quit the theme; as such 
things claim 
Perhaps even more attention than is due 
Froin me; I gazed (as oft I have gazec 
the same) 
To try if 1 could wrench aught out of 
death 
Which should confirm, or shake, or make 
a faith; 


But it was alla mystery. Here we are, 

And there we go:—but where? five 

bits of lead, 
Or three, or two, or one, send very far! 

And is this blood, then, form’d but to 

be shed? 
Can every element our elements mar? 

And air—earth—water—fire live— 

and we dead? 

We, whose minds comprehend all things? 
No more; 

But let us to the story as before. 

Juan is bought by a negro, agent 
of a more distinguished personage, 
and carried before the Sultana. But 
we have no room nor desire to make 
further extracts. The volume closes 
abruptly without a hint respecting 
the Pte of the hero. In due time, 
we shall, no doubt, be favoured with 
some more cantos. 





BALLANTYNE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
[From the Lon. Lit. Gazette. ] 
Volumes u andiu. Smollett. Ro- 

derick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Humphry Clinker, Count Fa- 
thom, Sir Launcelot Greaves, and 
the Translation of Don Qui.xotte. 
When the first volume ofthis work 
was published in January last, we 
described its form, and enumerated 
its attractions, namely, the typogra- 
phy of Mr. James Ballantyne’s Bor- 
der Press, good and concise arrange- 
ment of the text in double columns 
like a Magazine, and introductory 
memoirs of, and remarks upon, the 
authors, by Sir Walter Scott. From 
the prefix to Fielding’s novels we 
selected gome most interesting ex- 





tracts, and from the present “ pre 

fatory matter” to Smollett, we 
think we shail be able to draw some- 
thing not less agreeable to our read- 
ers. But before we do this, we wish 
to say a few words on the projector 
of this edition of our novelists, 
whose premature death within so 
short a period after the commence- 
ment of his design, has given a sad 
instance of the instability of human 
affairs, and we may add, a severe 
shock to social life among the nu- 
merous circles in which he shone 
with no mean lustre. Mr. John 
Ballantyne, born in the town of Kel- 
so, Roxburghsh re, was the son of 
respectable parents, engaged in a 
mercantile line. He enjoyed the 
advantages of that sort of tuition 
which is, greatly to the benefit and 
honour of the country, so readily to 
be obtained in Scotland. We al- 
lude to the instruction which the 
Grammar School, established in 
every parish, affords an opportunity 
of receiving at a very moderate 
charge; and which has not only been 
the foundation for higher attain- 
ments, but the sole system of study 
enjoyed by many a one who has re- 
flected eminent credit on the lite- 
rature of his native land. Here, 
perfectly informed in the useful 
branches of education which fit in- 
dividuals for active pursuits, or well 
grounded in languages, whether of 
modern date for the intercourse of 
the world, or of antiquity for the 
labours of learning, the young Scot 
lays in those stores and acquires 
those habits which in after years are 
exhibited so conspicuously in the man 
of business or the scholar. In acade- 
mic shades, or by private devotion, 
the polish and deeper intricacies of 
classic lore may be superadded; but 
in no part of the universe can so 
much solid and competent know- 
ledge be gathered as in these admi- 
rable institutions, which are open 
to every class, and within the reach 
of all but the very poorest. 

In his youth, the subject of this 
sketchdisplayed great readiness and 
facility, an‘ sufficiently indicated 
that smartness of talent and ability 
which distinguished him ata riper 
age. While still a young man, his 
mind was turned to literary concerns 
by the establishment of a provincial 
newspaper, The Kelso Mail, which 
was begun by hiselder brother James, 
which he subsequently conducted, 











and wich as still edited oy vas 
younger brother. The celebrity 
which Mr. James Baliantyne’s im- 
provements in printing soon obtain- 
ed, opened a wider sphere of action, 
and the family removed to, and set+ 
tled in, Edinburgh. ‘The extensive 
publications in which the Border 
Press has since appeared, are the 
best proof of the wisdom of this mea- 
sure; but the ever-active mind of 
John Ballantyne was not to be con- 
fined to the college of the printing- 
house; he embarked Mend « in the 
bookselling trade, and afterwards 
in the profession of an auctioneer of 
works of art, libraries, &c. His 
share in the famous Scottish Novels 
was also a source at once of occu- 
pation and emolument: perhaps no 
person knew more surely than he 
did who was the writer of these re- 
nowned works. For the last few 
years adeclining state ofhealth com- 
rapes him to relinquish several of 
lis plans, and he travelled upon the 
continent in search of that restor:+ 
tion which he was destined never 
to find. Retiring from the metro- 
polis to a seat in the country near 
“fair Melrose,” the edition of the 
English Novellists was undertaken 
as an easy occupation, to divert the 
languor of illness, and fill up those 
vacancies in time which were like- 
ly to contrast with the former habits 
of busy life. The trial was brief. 
While flattering himself with the 
hope that his frame was reinvigorat- 
ed by change of air and exercise, 
this gentleman died about six weeks 
ago,in the prime of his days. He 
was, we believe, about the age of 
forty -five. 

Mr. Ballantyne married, at an 
early age, Miss Parker, a beautiful 
young lady, and a relative of Dr. 
Rutherford, author of the View of 
Ancient History and other esteem- 
ed works, (to whose memory we 
would fain pay a grateful tribute, 
for to him the writer of this was in- 
debted in boyhood for that direction 
of his faculties to literature, which 
has been the source of much of his 
happiness). Of this union there are 
no children to deplore the loss of a 
father. 

Mr. Ballantyne, in his temper and 
acquirements, was formed to be the 
delight of society. He sung admir- 
ably, was full of original wit and 
repartee, and perhaps was_rarel 
surpassed in the felicity with which 
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he related anecdotes, or told tales of 
humour. It was from him that Ma- 
thews got his exquisite old scotch- 
woman, and, exquisite as it is, there 
are many who held the prototype to 
be at least no ways inferior to the 
masterly imitator. The company 
of such a person was naturally mach 
courted, and the convivial habits of 
the north were possibly not the best 
suited to his delicate constitution. 
Vulgar dissipation was below his 
notice, but even the pursuit of finer 

leasures is fatal to the invalid. 
Much esteemed and much regretted, 
leaving a great blank in the literary 
and social sphere in which he mov- 
ed, the lively and intelligent editor 
of the work which heads this article, 
has anew pointed the moral that 
neither vivacity of heart nor intel- 
lectual powers can resist the stroke 
of fate, though aimed at the epoch 
when the physical strength of man 
is most surely relied on to withstand 
the blow. 

The prefatory memoir to these 
volumes by Sir Walter Scott, to 
which we mean to confine ourselves, 
consists of forty-two pages. ‘The 
account of Smollett is principally 
selected from the biographies of Drs. 
Moore and Anderson; but as_ the 
most prominent facts are generally 
known, we shall not follow the 
thread of the reiation, but rather 
quote such passages as are interesi- 
ing from displaying the opinions of 
the writer on literary topics on 
which he is so high an avthority. 
The following remarks on the pub- 
lication of t'eregrine Pickle in 1751, 
are of this order. 

“ ihe splendid merit of the work 
itself was a much greater victory 
over the author’s enemies, if he real- 
ly had such, than any which he could 
gain by personai altercation with 
unworthy opponents. Yetby many 
his second novel was not thought 
quite equal to his first. In truth, 
there occurs betwixt Roderick Ran- 
dom and Peregrine Pickle a ditter- 
ence, which is often observed be- 
twixt the first and second efforts of 
authors who have been successful in 
this line. Peregrine Pickle is more 
finished, more sedulously laboure: 
into excellence, exhibits scenes o! 


more accumulated interest, and pre- | 


sents a richer variety of character 
and adventure than Roderick Rar 
dom; but yet there is an ease an! 
simplicity in the first novel whic!: 
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is not quite attained in the second, 
where the author has substituted 
splendor of colouring for simplicity 
of outline. ‘Thus, of the inimitable 
sea-characters, Trunnion, Pipes, 
and even Hatchway, border upon 
caricature, but Lieutenant Bowling 
and Jack Rattlin are truth and na 
ture itself. The reason seems to be, 
that when an author brings forth his 
first representation of any class of 
characters, he seizes on the leading 
and striking outlines, and therefore, 
in the second attempt of the same 
kind, he is forced to make some dis- 
tinction, and either to invest his 
personage with less obvious and or- 
dinary traits of character, or to 
place him in a new and less natural 
light. Hence, it would seem, the 
difference in opinion which some- 
times occurs betwixt the author and 
the reader, respecting the compa- 
rative value of early and of subse- 
quent publications. The author 
naturally prefers that upon which 
he is conscious much more labour 
has been bestowed, while the pub- 
lic often remain constant to their 
lirst love, and prefer the facility and 
truth of the earlier work to the nore 
elaborate execution displayed in 
those which follow it. But though 
the simplicity of its predecessor was 
not, and could not be repeated in 
Smollett’s second novel, his powers 
are so far from evincing any falling 
off, that in Peregrine Picicle there 
is a much wider range of character 
and incident, than is exhibited in 
Roderick Rendom, as well a more 
rich and brilliant display of the ta- 
lents and humour of the distinguish- 


/ed author.” 


The subjoined strong and admir- 
able observations on Count Fathom, 


are applicable to too large a portion 


both of the prose and poetry of our 
day, to be perused without a good 
result. 

“Toa reader of a good disposi- 
tion and well-regulated mind, the 
picture of moral depravity present- 
ed in the character of Count Fathom 
is a disgusting pollution of the ima- 
gination. ‘To those, on the other 
hand, who hesitate on the brink of 
meditated iniquity, it is not safe to 
detail the arts by which the ingenui- 
ty of villainy has triumphed in form- 
er instances; and itis well known 
that the publication of the real ac- 
count of uncommon crimes, although 
attended by the public and infamous 


punishment of the prepetrators, has 
often had the effect of stimulating 
others to similar actions. To some 
unhappy minds it may occur as a 
sort of extenuation of the crime 
which they meditate, that even if 
they carry their purpose into execu- 
tion, their guilt will fall far short 
of what the author has ascribed to 
his fictitious character; and there 
are other imaginations soil! regulat- 
ed, that they catch infection from 
stories of wickedness, and feel an 
insane impulse to emula.e and to 
realize the pictures of viilainy 
which are embodied in such narra- 
tives as those of Zeluco, or Count 
Fathom,” 
|or Byron, or Shelley, or the minor 
apostles of depraved description. ] 

On Smollett’s continental tour 
after the loss of his daughter, Sir 
Walter observes, “ Nature had ei- 
ther denied Smolle t the taste neces- 
sary to understand and feel the 
beauties of art, or else his embitter- 
ed state of mind had, for the time, 
entirely deprived him of the power 
of enjoying them. ‘The harsh cen- 
sures which he passes on the Venus 
de Medicis, and upon the Pantheon; 
and the sarcasm with which his cri- 
ticisms are answered by Sterne, are 
both well known. Yet, be it said 
without offence to the memory of 
that witty and elegant writer, it is 
more easy to assume, in composi- 
tion, an air of alternate gaiety and 
sensibility, than to practise the vir- 
tues of generosity and benevolence, 
which Smollett exercised during bis 
whole life, though often, like bis own 
Matthew Bramble, under the dis- 
guise of peevishness and irritability. 
Sterne’s writings show much flour- 
| ish concerning virtues of which his 
| life is understood to have produced 
| little fruit; the temper of Smollett 
was, 

‘« ——— like a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly.” 




















From the concluding remarks we 
think the subjoined selections wiil 
be read with grat ification:-— 

“The persou of Smollett was emi- 
| nently handseme, his features pre- 
| possessing, and, by the joint testimo- 
| ny of all his surviving friends, his 
| conversation in the highest degree 
| instructive and amusing. Of his 
| disposition, those who have read 
| his works (and who has not done so?) 
| may form a very accurate estimate; 
| for in each of them he has present- 
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a = 
ed, and sometimes under various 
points of view, the sgn: Neg 
of his own character, without dis- 
uising the most unfavourable of 
0 Nay, there is room to be- 
lieve, that he rather exaggerated 
than softened that cynical turn of 
temper, which was the principal 
fault of his disposition, and which 
engaged him in so many quarrels. 
It is remarkable, that all his heroes, 
from Roderick Random downward, 
possessa haughty, fierce irritabilityof 
disposition, until the same features 
appear softened, and rendered vene- 
rable by age and philosophy,in Mat- 
thew Bramble. The sports ia which 
they most delight are those which 
are attended with disgrace, mental 
pain, and bodily mischiet to others; 
and their humanity is never repre- 
sented as interrupting the course of 
their frolics. We know not that 
Smollet+ had any other marked fail- 
ing, save that which he himself has 
so often and soliberally acknowledg- 
ed. When unseduced by his satiri- 
cal propensities, he was kind, gene 
rous, and humane tu others; bold, 
upright, and independent in his own 
character; stooping to no patron, 
fhe sued for no favour, but honest- 
y and honourably maintained him- 
self on his literary labours; when, if 
he was occasionally employed in 
work which was beneath his talents, 
the disgrace must remain with those 
who saved not such a genius from 
the degrading drudgery of —_— 
ing and translating. He was a dot- 
ing father and an affectionate hus- 
band; and the warm zeal with which 
his memory was cherished by his 
surviving friends, showed clearly 
the reliance which they placed up- 
on bis regard. Even his resent- 
ments, though often hastily adopt- 
ed, and incautiously expressed, were 
neither ungenerous nor enduring. 
He was open to conviction, and rea- 
dy to male both acknowledgment 
and allowance when he had done 
injustice to others, willing also to 
forgive and to be reconciled when 
he had received it at their hand. 
“Fielding and Smoliett were 
both born in the highest rank of so- 
ciety, both educated to learned pro- 
fessions, yet both obliged to follow 
miscellaneous literature as the 
means of subsistence. Both were 
confined, during their lives, by the 
narrowness of their circumstances, 
both united a humoreus cynicism 





with generosity and good nature,— 
both died of the diseases incident to 
a sedentary life, and to literary la 
bour, and both drew their last breath 
in a foreign land, to which they re- 
treated under the adverse circum- 
stances of a decayed constitution, 
and an exhausted fortune. 

«“ Their studies were no less simi- 
lar than their lives, They both 
wrote for the stage, and neither of 
them successfully. They both med- 
dled in politics; they both wrote 
travels, in which they showed that 
their good humour was wasted un- 
der the sufferings of their disease; 
and, to conclude, they were both so 
eminently successful as novelists, 
that no other English author of that 
class has a right to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Fielding and 
Sinollett. 

“If we compare the works of 
these two great masters yet more 
closely, we may assign to Fielding, 
with little hesitation, the praise ofa 
higher and a purer taste than was 
shown by his rival; more elegance 
of composition and expression; a 
nearer approach to the grave irony 
of Swift and Cervantes; a great deal 
more address or felicity in the con- 
duct of his story, and, finally, a pow- 
er of describing amiable and virtu- 
ous characters, and of placing be- 
fore us herves, and especially he 
roines, of a much higher as well as 
pleasing character than Smollett was 
able to present.” . * . 

“Every successful novelist must 
be more or less a poet, even al- 
though he may never have written 
a line of verse. The quality of ima- 
gination is absolutely indispensable 
to him; his accurate power of exam- 
ining and embodying human charac- 
ter and human passion, as well as 
the external face of nature, is not 
less essential; and the talent of de- 
scribing well what he feels with 
acuteness, added to the above re- 
quisites, goes far to complete the 
poetic character. Smollett was even 
in the ordinary sense, which limits 
the name to those who write verses, 
a poet of distinction.” * . 

“ He was, like a pre-eminent poet 
of our day, a searcher of dark bo- 
soms, and loved to paint characters 
under the strong agitation of fierce 
and stormy passions. Hence, mis- 
anthropes, gamblers, and duellists, 
are as common in his works, as rob 


bers in those of Salvator Rosa, and | 


are drawn, in most cases, with the 
same terrible truth and effect.” 
“Upon the whole, the genius of 
Smollett may be said to resemble 
that of Rubens. His pictures are 
often deficient in grace; sometimes 
coarse, and even vulgar in concep- 
tion; deficient too in keeping, and 
in the due subordination of parts to 
each other; and intimating too m"ch 
carelessness on the part of the artist. 
But these faults are redeemed by 
such richness and brilliancy of co- 
lors; sucha profusion of imagination, 
now bodying forth the grand and 
terrible—now the natural, the easy, 
and the ludicrous; there is so much 
of life, action, and bustle, in every 
groupe he has — much force 
and individuality of character, that 
we readily grant to Smollett an 
equal rank with his great rival 
Fielding, while we place both far 
above any of their successors in the 
same line of fictitious composition.’ 





Table-Talk; or Original Essays.— 
By Wituram Hazuirr. London, 
1821. 8vo. pp. 400. 

[ Abridged from the New Edin. Review. ] 


Mr. Hazlitt’s first pursuits were 
those of an artist; and there is no 
occupation in which he seems more 
to delight. He much prefers the 
employment to that of writing es- 
says and correcting proofs. 

** [have not much pleasure in writing 
these essays, or in reading them after- 
wards, though I nov and then meet with 
a phrase that I like, or a thought that 
strikes me as a true one. But after I 
begin them, I am only anxious tu get to 
an end of them, which I am not sure I 
stall do, for I seldom see my way a page 
or even a sentence before hand; and 
when I have, as by a miracle, escaped, 
| trouble myse/f little more about them.” 

No critic Mr. Hazlitt has ever yet 
met with, has written against him a 
sentence of such annihilating se- 
vevity as this. If the facts therein 
stated be true, Mr. Hazlitt is with- 
out excuse in publishing what he 
does not deem worthy of his own 
concern; if they are not true, his 
own term “ coxcombry” is the only 
one precisely suited to the precious 
enunciation. There is much, we 
must allow, in Mr. Hazlitt’s Essays, 
to confirm the truth of his confes- 
sions; there is also much to belie it. 

Ihe following is good. 





‘«* There is a pleasure in painting 
which none but painters know.’ In 
writing, you have to contend with the 














worla; in painting, you bave ouly to car- 

ryon a friendly gtrife with Nature. You 
sit down to your task, and are happy. 
From the moment that you take up the 
pencil, and look Nature in the face, you 
are at peace with your own heart. No 


angry passions rise to disturb the silent | 


progress of the work, to shake the hand, 
or dim the brow: no irritable humours 
are set afloat: you have no absura opin 
ions to combat, no point to strain, no ad 
versary to crush, no fool to annoy—you 
are actuated by fear or favour to no mar 
There is ‘no juggling here,’ no sophis 
try, no intrigue, no tampering with the 


evidence, no attempt to make black: | 
hlack: but you resign 


white, or white 
yourself into ihe hands of a greater pow 

er, that of Nature, with the sim; licity o/ 
a child, and the devotion of an enthu 
siast 
wiih rapture taste her style.” The mind 
is calm, and full at the same time. 
hand and eye are equally employed. In 
tracing the commonest object, a plant or 
the stump of a tree, you learn something 
every moment. You perceive unex 

pected differences, and discover like- 
nesses where you looked for no such: 
thing. You try to set down what you 
sec—find out your error, and correct it. 
You need not play tricks, or purposely 
mistake: with all your pains, you are stil! 
far shortef the mark. Patience grows 
out of the endless pursuit, and turns it 
into a luxury. A streak in a flower, « 
wrinkle in a leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a 
stain in an old wall or ruin gray, ar 
seized with avidity as the spolia opima 
of this sort of mental warfare, and fur- 
nish out labour for another half-day. 
The hours pass away untold, without 
chagrip, and without weariness; 
would you ever wish to pass them other- 
wise. Innocence is jomed with industry, 

pleasure will: business, and the mind ts 
satisfied, though it is not engaged in 
thinking or in doing any mischief.” 


Yet how comes it that these “ phi- . ; 
| news of the batile of Ausierlitz came; | 


losophers of gentlest nature,” paint- 
ers, are noted for producing a larger 
proportion of anger and envy than 
almost any ot 
ever? Aftera detail of 
experience, a5 a painter, in illustra 
tion of his position that painting is 
the most humanizing pursuit in the 
world, Mr. Hazlitt concludes his 
first es aay Lig pa and almosé un- 
altectedly, thus: 

* One of my first attempts was a pi 
ture of my father, who was then in 
green old with strong mark | 
features, and searred with the emall-pox 
Ldrew it witha broad 
fac 2. lookin , dow n, 
reading. The 


are 
age, 


light crossing t'« 
with spectacles on 
book was Shaftesbury 
Character in a fine old bindin 
with Gribelin’s etchings. My fath« 
would as lieve it had been apy oth: 


ics, 


—‘ study with joy her manner, and | 


The | 


nor 


her class of men what- | 
his own eariv | 
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buok; but for him to read was to be con- 
tent, was ‘ riches fineless.? The sketch 
promised well; and I set to work to fin- 
ish it, determined to spare no time nor 
pains. My father was willing to sit as 
long as I pleased; for there is a natural 
desire in the mind of man to sit for one’s 
picture, to be the object of continued 
attention, to have one’s likeness multi- 
plied; and besides his satisfaction in the 
picture, he had some pride in the artist, 
though he would rather I should have 
written a sermon than painted like Rem- 
brandt or like Raphael. Those winter 
days, with the gleams of shunshine com 
ing through the chapel-windows, and 
cheered by the notes of the robin-red- 
breast in our garden (that ‘ ever in the 
haune h of winter sings’)—as my after- 
noon’s work drew to a close, were ng 
the happiest of my life. Whien 1 rave 
the effect I intended to any part of the 
picture for which I bad prepared my co- 
lours, when I imitated the roughness of 
the skin by a lucky stroke of the pencil, 
when I hit the clear, pearly tone of a 
vein, when I gave the ruddy complexion 
of health, the blood circulating under 
the broad shadows ofone side of the face, 
I thought my fortune made; or rather it 
was already more than made, in my fan- 
cying that 1 might one day be able to 
8 ped with Correggiv, ‘I also ama pain- 

7?’ It was an idle thought, a boy’s con- 
ceit; but it did not make me less happy 
at the time. I used regularly to set my 
work in the chair to look at it through 
the long evenings; and many a time did 
i return to take leave of it before | could 
gotv bed atnight. [ remember sending 
it with athrobbing heart to the exhibi- 
tion, and seeing it hung up there by the 
side of one of the Hon. Mr. Skeffington 
(now Sir George.) There was nothing i in 
| common between them, but that they 
| were the portraits of two very good-na- 
| 


‘ 


tured men. I think, but am not sure, 
that I finished this portrait (or another 
afterwards) on the same day that the 


| [walked ont in the afternoon, and, as | 
| returned, saw the evening star over a 
| poor man’s cottage with other thoughts | 
and feelings than [ shall ever have again, 
| Oh for the revolution of the great Pla- 
| tonic year, that those times might come 
over again! I could sleep out the three 
| hundred and sixty-five thousand inter- 
vening years very contentedly!—The 
picture is left: the table, the chair, the 
window where f learned to construe Li- 
vy,the chapel where my father preached, 
reniain where they were; but he himself 
| is gone to rest, full of years, of faith, of 
hope, and charity!” 

In the second essay the same sub- 
ject is continued ina progress from 
nature and painting, to art and 
painitngs. A very common feeling 
is expressed with much liveliness 
in the following paragraph. 








ject the “ Past and Future.” 


** He (a young painter) turns aside to 
view a country gentleman’s seat witk 
eager looks, thinking it may contain 
some of the rich products of art. There 
is an air round Lord Radnor’s park, for 
there hang the two Claudes, the Morn- 
ing and Evening of the Roman Empire 
—round Wilton-house, for there is Van- 
dyke’s picture of the Pembroke family 
—round Bleinheim, for there is his pic- 
ture of the Duke of Buckingham’s chil- 
dren, and the most magnificent collection 
of Rubenses in the world—at Knowsiey, 
for there is Rembrandt's Hand-writing 
on the wall—and at Burleigh, for there 
are some of Guido’s angelic heads. The 
young artist makes a pilgrimage to each 
of these places, eyes them wistfully at a 
listance, * bosomed bigh in tufted trees,’ 
od feels an interest in them of which the 
owner is scarce conscious: he eaters the 
well-swept walks and echoing arch-ways, 
passes the threshold, is led through wain- 
scoted rooms, is shown the furniture, the 
rich hangings, the tapestry,the massy ser- 
vices of plate—and, at last, is ushered 
inte the room where his treasure is, the 
idol of his vows—some speaking face or 
bright landscape! It is stamped on bis 
brain, and lives there thence‘orward, a 
tally for nature, and a testof art. He 
furnishes out the chambers of the mind 
from the spoils of time, picks and chooses 
which shall have the best places—near- 
est his heart. He goes away richer 
than he came, richer than the possessor; 
and thinks that he may one day return, 
when he perhaps shall have done some- 
thing like them, or even from failure 
shall have learned to admire truth and 
genius more.” 

The author gives a brief and spirit- 
ed sketch of the character and his- 
| tory of several of the masters, as he 
describes the feelings which are ex- 
cited, in himself, by actual com- 
muning with the very canvass on 
which their hands impressed the 
traces of their genius. It is indeed, 
as if the mighty dead spoke, for the 
language is as direct as when first 
delivered. Phidias addresses the 
modern beholder of the frieze of the 
Parthenon as immediately as he did 
the Athenians. An admiring senate 
hung on the lips of Cicero fora mo- 
ment; but the next, the original of 
the oration was gone for ever 

The third essay has for its sub- 
In ali 
Mr. Hazlitt’s lucubrations, but in 
none more than in this essay, the 
reader is struck with that ever-re- 
curring proof, that the author was 
considerably more in the author’s 
view than the subject, which is af- 
forded by an expense of the capital 
I, enough to exhaust the stock of 
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the first printer in London. Instead 

of an essay on the “ Past and Fu- 

ture,” the reader would expect an 

essay on Mr. Hazlitt, when he be- 

gins “J have naturally, but little 
imagination, and am not of a very 
sancuine turn of mind. J have some 
desire to enjoy the present good, 
and some fondness for the past; but 
IT am not,” &c. followed by several 
other distinct predicates, of each of 
which the most beloved of personal 
pronouns forms the subject. When 
the essayist comes to the secondary 
matter of the discourse, it is a pret- 
ty laboured argument to prove that 
the past is of as much consequence 
in tie estimate of our being as the 
future; and thatit isa great miscal- 
culation in life to account the past 
nothing, and the future every thing; 
when the former is as real and sub- 
stantial a part of our being as the 
latter: and more real, for the future 
has not yet been, and to us may 
never be; but the past has been, al- 
though it has feeted away. In our 
conscience, we think the discussion 
an idle one. Cur lives are com 

posed, to all practical purposes, of 
the past and the future; for the 
mathematical pres nt is so minute a 
portion of time as to be incapable 
of measurement; seeing that there 
is no point of time so short that 
we cannot conceive a shorter; and 
all we can imagine struck off on 
both sides is, strictly speaking, past 
and future. ‘To form the least por- 
tion of the sensible present, we must 
borrow from the past and future; 
so that to talk even of the present 
instant, not to say the present 
minute, hour, day, week, month, 
year, century, involves a mathe- 
matical solecism. Yet as our 
whole lives form a tractum temporis 
preteriti ei futuri, divided by an 
smconceivably minute portion called 
the present, there is no practical 
solecisin in the matter; and in point 
of importance, as forming part of 
the present hour, or of the present 
life, we hold the past and future in 
the same light, as both essential to 
the palpable idea. When we come 
to compare the past and future, and 
to consider their comparative im 

portance by the manner in which 
they respectively affect us, the line 
not seem more dificult to 
draw; the past is another word for 
ihe subject of our reflection, the 
material of our experience, and the 


does 





basis of our wisdom; the future alone 
has to do with our pleasures and 
pains; and this at once decides the 
question of value, for the chief value 
of the past is to make the future 
happier. Our author admits that 
the future has an advantage over 
the past with respect to our grosser 
passions and pursuits; but there are 
many of our pleasures and pains as 
real as those which are the objects 
of our grosser passions, referable to 
the most refined principles, moral 
and intellectual, of our nature, 
which go to the sum of our future 
happiness or misery; and what are 
those very pleasures of reflection, 
of the contemplation of the past, 
but pleasures yet to be? We do 
think the author has, in the wanton- 
ness of speculation, created alaby- 
rinth for fimeelf. Here and there 
Mr. Hazlitt writes powerfully, in 
the midst of paradoxes. 


** Indeed it would be easy to show that 
it is the very extent of human life, the 
infinite number of things contained in it, 
its contradictory and fluctuating inte- 
rests, the transition from one situation 
to another, ths hours, months, years, 
spent in one fond pursuit after another; 
that it is, in a word, the length of our 
common journey and the quantity of 
events crowded into it, that, baffling the 
grasp of our actual perception, make it 
slide from our memory, aud dwindle into 
nothing in its own perspective. It is too 
mighty for us, and we say it is nothing! 
It is aspeck in our fancy, and yet what 
canvass would be big enough to hold its 
striking groups, its endless subjects! It 
is light as vanity, and yetif all its weary 
moments, if all its head and heart aches 
were compressed into one, what forti- 
tude would not be overwhelmed with the 
blow! What a huge heap, a ‘huge, 
dumb heap,’ of wishes, thoughts, feelings, 
anxious cares, soothing hopes, loves, 
joys, friendships, it is composed of! How 
many ideas and trains of sentiment, long 
and deep and intense, often pass through 
the mind in only one day’s thinking or 
reading, for instance! How many such 
days are there in a year, how many years 
in a long life, still occupied with some- 
thing interesting, still recalling some old 
impression, still recurring ic some diffi- 
cult question and making progress in it, 
every step accompanied with a sense of 
power, and every moment conscious of 
‘the high endeavour or the glad success;’ 
for the mind seizes only on that which 
keeps it employed, and is wound up toa 
certain pitch of pleasurable exeiement 
or iively selicitude, by the necessity of 
ifs own nature.” 


The following is part of an essay 
on the ‘character of Cobbett.’ 


* As a political partisan, no ove can 
stand against him. With his brandish 
club, like Giant Despair in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, he knocks out their brains, 
and not only no individual, but no cor- 
rupt system could hold out against his 
powerful and repeated attacks, but with 
the same weapup, swung round iikea 
flail, that he levels his antagonists. he 
lays his friends low, and puts his own 
party hors de combat. This is a bad pro- 
pensity, and a worse principle in politi- 
cal tactics, though a common one. [f 
his blows were strait forward aud sieadi- 
ly directed to the same object, no un- 
popular minister could live before him; 
instead of which, he lays about right and 
ieft,impartiaily and remorselessly wakes 
a clear stage, has all the ring to hisuself, 
and then runs out of it, just when he 
should stand his ground.” 

Again, 

‘* He pays off both scores of old friend- 
ship and wew-acquired e- mity in a 
breath, in one perpetual voiey, one 

aking fire of ** arrowy sicet” shot from 
his pen. However his owa reputation 
or the cause imay suffer in consequence, 
he cares nol une pio about tuat, so that 
he disables all who oppose, or pretend 
to help him. in fact, he cannot bear suc- 
cess of any kind, not even of lis own 
views or party; and if any principle were 
likely to become popular, woul. iurn 
round against it to show his power in 
shouldering it on one side. lu short, 
wherever power is, there is he against 
it: he naturally butts at all obstacles, as 
unicorns gre attracted to oak trees, and 
feels his own strength only by resistance 
to the opinions and wishes of tie rest of 
the world. To sail with the stream, to 
agree with the company, is not his hu- 
mour. If he could bring about a reform 
in Parhament, the odds are, that he 
would instantly fall foui of and try to 
mar his own handy-work, auc he quar- 
rels will) his owu Creatu.es as soon as he 
has written them into a litue vogue— 
aod a prison. I do not think this is vani- 
ty or fickleness, so much as a pugnaci us 
disposition, that must have ao atayonist 
power to contend with, aud only finds 
itself at ease in systematic opposiiion. 
If it were not for ‘his, the high towers 
and rotten places of t:.e woria would fall 
before the batiertug ra of nis hard- 
headed reasoning: but he vace fouad 
them totterog, he woul! app, his 
strength to prop them up, and disa,point 
the expectatous 0° uts fillovers. tle 
cannot agree tu any thi. establ: hed, 
oor tosetupa. tung. ew its stead. 
While it is established he , esses bard 
against st, because it press’ usr hin, 
atleast in imagination. 4 iii ©. uimvie 
under his grasp, and the motive tu re- 
sistance is goue.” 


And yet again, 








** for want of knowing what has been 
| discovered Lefore him, he has not cer- 
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tain geveral landmarks to refor to, or 2 
general standard of thought to apply to 
individual cases. He relies on his own 
acuteness and the immediate evidence, 
without being acquainted with the com- 
parative avatomy or philosophical struc- 
ture of opinion, He does not view things 
on a large scale or at the horizon (dir 
and airy eneugh perhaps)—but as they 
affect himself, close, palpable, tangible. 
Whatever he finds out, is his own, and 
he only knows what he finds out. He 
is in the constant hurry and fever of ges- 
tation: his brain teems incessantly with 
some fresh project. Every new light is 
the birth of a new system, the dawn of a 
new world tohim. He is centinualls 
outstripping and overreaching himself. 
The last opinion is the only true one 

He is wiser to day than he was yester- 
day. Why should he not be wiser to 

morrow than he was to day.” 


In whatever light the author may 
view these passages as they affv-ct 
Mr. Cobbett, we have no objection 
to take them as they stand, in their 
full literal and condemnatory mean- 
ing; with all the a fortiori of their 
being the candid testimony of a 
friend and admirer. With this view 
we offer one passage more, omitting 
the first sentence as containing al 
lusions unfit fur modes. eye or ear: 


“ Our author's changing his opinions 
for new ones is not so wonderful: what 
is more remarkable is his facility in for- 
getting hisold ones. He does not pre- 
tend to consistency, (like Mr. Cole- 
ridge,) he frankly disavows all connex- 
ion with himseif. He feels no personal 
responsibility in this way, and cuts a 
friend or principle with the same decided 
indifference that Antipholis of Ephesus 
cuts Ageon of Syracuse. Itis a hollow 
thing. ‘The only time he ever grew ro- 
mantic, was in bringing over the relics 
of Mr. Thomas Paine with him from 
America, to go a progress with them 
through the disaffected districts. Scarce 
had he landed in Liverpool when he left 
the bones of a great man to shift for 
themselves; and no sooner did he arrive 
in London than he made a speech to dis- 
claim al! participation in the political 
and theological sentiments of his late 
idol, and to place the whole stock of his 
admiration and enthusiasm towards him 
to the account of his financial specula- 
tions, and of his having predicted the 
fate of paper money. If he had erected 
a little gold statue to him, it might have 
proved the sincerity of this assertion: but 
to make a martyr and a patron-saint of 
a man, and to dig up ‘his canonized 
bones” in order to expose them as ob- 
jects of devotion to the rabble’s gaze, 
asks something that bas more life and 
spirit in it, more mind and vivify ing soul, 


than has to do with any calculation of 


pounds, shillings, and peace’ The fact 





is, he ratted from his own project. H 
found the thing not so ripe as he had ex 
pected. His heart failed him: his en 
thusiasm fled, and he made his retrac- 
tion. His admiration is short-lived; his 
contempt only is rooted, and his resent- 
ment lasting. —The above was only one 
instance of his building too much on 
practical data. 
prophesying, and goes on though still 
deceived. The art of prophesying does 
not suit Mr. Cobbett’s style. He has a 
knack of fixing names, and times, and 
places. According to him the reformed 
Parliament was to meet ia March 1818; 
it did not, and we heard no more of the 
matter. When his predictions fail, he 
takes no farther notice of them, but ap 
plies himself to new ones—like the coun- 
try-people who turn to see what weather 
there is in the almanac for the next week, 
though it has been out in its reckoning 
every day of the last. 

“Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not 
in defence: he cannot fight an up hill 
battle. He will not bear the least pun- 
ishing. If any one turns upon him, 
(which few people like to do,) he imme 
diately turns tail. Like an overgrown 
schuol boy. he is so used to have it all 
his own way, that he cannot submit to 
any thing like competition ora struggle 
for the mastery; he must lay on all the 
blows, and take none. He is bullying 
and cowardly; a Big Ben in politics, who 
will fall upon others and crush them by 
his weight, but is not prepared for re 
sistance, and is soon staggered by a few 
smart blows. Whenever he has been 
set upon, he has slunk out of the contro- 
versy.” 

The next essay is “On People with 
One Idea,” from which we extract 
the following. 

“There is major Cartwright; he has 
but one idea or subject of discourse, 
Parliamentary Reform. Now, Parlia- 
mentary Reform is (as far as I know) a 
very good thing, a very good idea, and a 
very good subject to talk about: but why 
should it be the only one? To hear the 
worthy and gallant major resuine his 
favourite topic, is like law- business, or 
a person who has a suit in Chancery 
going on. Nothing can be attended to, 
nothing can be talked of but that. Now 
it is getting on, now again it is standing 
still; at one time the Master has promised 
to pass judgment by a certain day, at 
another-he bas put it off again, and called 
for more papers, and both are equally 
reasons for speaking of it. Like the 
piece of packthread in the barrister’s 
hands, he turns and twists it all ways, 
and cannot proceed a step without it. 
tome school-boys cannot read but in 
their own book, and the man of one idea 
cannot converse out of his own subject. 
Conversation it is not; but a sort of re- 
cital of the preamble of a bill, or a col- 
lection of grave arguments for a man’s 
being of opinion with himself. It would 


He has an ill habit of 








be well if there was uny thing of charae- 
ter, of eccentricity 1n all this; but that is 
not the case. It is a political homily 
personified, a walking cornmon- place we 
have to encounter and listen to. It is 
just as if a man was ito insist on your 
searing him go through the fifth chapter 
of the Book of Judges every time you 
meet, or like the story of the Cosinogony 
in the Vicar of Wakefield. [tis a tune 
played on a barrel-organ. Itisa com- 
mon vehicle of discourse into which they 
get, and are set down when they please, 
without any pains or trouble to them- 
selves. Neither ts it professional pedant- 
ry or trading quackery; it has no ex- 
cuse. The man has no more to do with 
the question which he saddles on all his 
hearers than you have. This is what 
makes the matter hopeless. If a far- 
mer talks to you about his pigs or his 
poultry, ora physician about his patients, 
or a lawyer about his briefs, or a mer- 
chant about stock, or an author about 
hunself, yeu know how to account for 
this, it is a common infirmity you have 
a laugh at his expense, and there is po 
more to be said. Buthere is a man who 
goes out of his way to be absurd, and is 
troublesome bya romantic effort of gene- 
rosity. You cannot say to him, * All 
this may be interesting to you, but I 
have no concern in it:’ you cannot put 
him off in that way. He retorts the 
Latin adage upon you—Nihil humani @ 
me alienum puto. He has got possession 
of a subject which is of universal and 
paramount interest, (not ‘a fee-grief,due 
to some single breast,’) and on that plea 
may hold you by the button as long as 
he chooses. His delight is to harangue 
on what nowtse regards himself: how 
then can you refuse to listen to what as 
little amuses you? Time and tide wait 
for po man. The business of the state 
admits of no delay. The question of 
Universal suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments stands first on the order of the 
day—takes precedence in its own right 
of every other question. Any other 
topic, grave or gay, is looked upon in 
the light of :mpertinence. and sent fo 
Coventry. Business is an interruption; 
pleasure a digression from it. It is the 
question before every company where 
the major comes, which iinmediately re- 
solves itself into a committee of the 
whole world upon it, is carried on by 
means of a perpetual virtual adjourn- 
ment, and it is presumed that po other 
is entertained while this is pending—a 
determination which gives its persever- 
ing advocate a fair prospect of expatia- 
ting on it to his dying day.” 

The following is very spirited: 

** | have known persons whose minds 
were entirely taken up at all times and 
vn all occasions with such questions as 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, the 
Restoration of the Jews, or the pro- 
gress of Unitariauism. 1 myselfat one 
period took a pretty strong turn te in- 
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yeighing against the doctrine of Divine 
Right, and am not yet cured of my pre 
indice on that subject. How many pro- 
jectors have gone mad in goud earnest 
from incessantly harping on one idea, 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, 
the finding out the longitude, or paying 
off the national debt! The disorder at 
leneth comes to a fatal crisis; but long 
before this, and while they were walking 
about and talking as usual, the derange- 
rent of the fancy, the loss of all volunta- 
yy power to controul or alienate their 
ideas from the single subject that occu 
pied them, was gradually taking place, 
and overturning: the fabric of the un- 
derstandiug by wrenching it all on one 
side. Aldertnan Wood has, TI should 
suppose, t ilked of nothing but the queen 
in all companies for the last six months. 
Happy alderman Wood! Some persons 
have got adefinition of the verb, others a 
system of short-hand, others a cure for ty- 
phus fever, others a metbod for prevent- 
ing the counterfeiting of bank-notes, 
which they think the best possible,aud in- 
deed the only one. Others insist there 
have been only three great men in the 
world, leaving you to add a fourth. A 
man who has been in Germany will 
tall of nothing but what is German: a 
Scotsman a/ways (7) leads the discourse 
tohis own country. Some descant on 
the Kantean philosophy. There is a 
conceited fellow about town who talks 
ilways and every where on this subject. 
He wears the Categories round his neck 
like a peari chain: he plays off the names 
of the primary and transcendental quali- 
ties like rings on his fingers. He tails 
of the Kaniean system while he daaces; 
he talks of it while he dines, he talks of 
it to his children, to his apprentices, to 
his customers. He called on me tocon- 
vince me of it, and said T was only pre- 
vented from becoming a complete con- 
vert by one or two prejudices. He 
knows oo more about it than a pike-staff. 
Why then does he make so much ridi- 
culous fuss aboutit? It is not that he 
has got this one idea in his head, but that 
he has gotno other. A dunce may talk 
on the subject of the Kantean philosophy 
with great impuaity: if be opened his 
Jips on any other, he might be found 
out.” 

We recommend what follows to 
the freeholders of the county of La- 
nark, when they meet to consider 
their late success in Parliament. 

** Mr Owen is a man remarkable for 
one tdea. I[¢ is that of himself and the 
l.anari cotton-mills He carries this 
idea backwards and forwards with him 
trom Glasgow to London, without al- 
lowing any thing for attrition, and ex- 
pects to fiad itim thesame state of purity 
snd perfection in the latter place as at 
the furmer. He acquires a wonderful 
velocity and impenetrability in his un- 
jannted transit Resistance to him is 














vain, while the whirling motion of the 
mail-coach remains in his head. 
“ Nor Alps nor Apennines can keep him 


out, 

Nor fortified redoubt.” 
He even got possession, in the sudden- 
ness of his onset, of the steam-engine of 
the Times newspaper, and struck off ten 
thousand wood-cuts of the projected 
villares, which ailorded ao occular de- 
monstration to all who saw them of the 
practicability of Mr. Owen’s whole 
scheme. He comes imto a reom with 
one of these documents in his band, with 
the air of a schoolmaster and quack-Joc- 
tor mixed, asks very kindly how you do, 
and on hearing you are still in an indif- 
ferent state of health owing to bad di- 
gestion, instantly turns round, and ob- 
serves, * That all that will be remedied 
in bis plan: that indeed he thinks too 
much attention has been paid to the 
mind, and not enough to the body; that 
in his system, which he bas now per- 
fected, and which will shortly be gene- 
rally adopted, he has provided effectually 
for both: that he has been long of opin 
ion that the mind depends altogether on 
the physical organization; and where the 
latter is neglected or disordered, the 
former must languish and want its duc 
vigour: that exercise is therefore a part 
of his system, with full liberty to deve- 
lope every faculty of mind and body; 
that two objections had been made to 
his New View of Society, viz. its want 
of relaxation from labour, and its want 
of variety; but the first of these, the too 
great restraint, he trusied he had al- 
ready answered, for where the powers 
of mind and body were freely exercised 
and brought oui, surely liberty must be 
allowed to exist in the highest degree; 
and as to the second, the monotony 
which would be produced by a regular 
and general plan of co-operation, he con- 
ceived he had proved in his * New View,’ 
and * Addresses to the Higher Classes;’ 
that the co-operation he had recommmend- 
ed was necessarily conducive to the 
most extensive improvement of the ideas 
and faculties, and where this was the 
case, there must be the greatest possible 
variety instead of a want of it.’ And 
having said this, this expert aud sweep- 
ing orator takes up his hat and walks 
down stairs, afier reading his leciure of 
truisms like a play-bill or an apotheca- 

y’s advertisement; and should you stop 
him at the door to say, by way of putting 
in a word in common, that Mr. Southey 
seems somewhat favourable to his plan 
iv his late Letter to Mr. William Smith, 
he looks at you with asmile of pity at 
the futility of ail opposition, and the 
idleness of all eocouragement’” 

There are many, very many per- 
sons with one idea, not from the en- 
grossing power of enthusiasm, which, 
pushed far enough, becomes insani- 
ty, but from what is in no such dan- 





ger, the simple negation of all other 
sources of thought, from limited 
faculties, and contracted habits and 
pursuits. We have heard of the 
ne plus ultra of this retiring unity of 
sentiment—for such persons are 
any thing but volunteers in conver- 
sation- in a passenger by a stage 
coach; a fellow traveller having for 
many a mile rarely extracted from 
him more than a monosyllable, at 
iength asked him if there was any 
subject on which he could speak. 
He answered, “ on tallow, only.” 

There is nothing worth quoting 
or co-amenting upon in the essay on 
“The Ignorance of the Learned.” 
We think the subject, on the whole, 
well treated; but i: is one which 
does nut possess much attraction; 
referring, as it does, to a fact too 
notorious, to leave even a chance 
of saying any thing upon it with the 
merit of originality. 

An essay on the Indian Jugglers! 
we think we hear our readers ex- 
claim, what can the author's origi- 
nality make of such a subjeci? He 
begins with a spirited description of 
the well-known feat of the four brass 
balls-—but we shall present our 
readers with it. 


*“ Coming forward and seating him- 
self on the ground in his white dress and 
tightened turban, the chief of the In- 
dian Jugglers begins with tossing up two 
brass balls, which is what any of us 
could do, and concludes with keeping 
up four at the same time, which is what 
none of us could do to save our lives, nor 
if we were to take our whole lives to do 
itin Is it then a trifling power we see 
at work, or is it not something next to 
miraculous? It is the utmost stretch of 
human ivgenuity, which nothing but the 
bending the faculties of body and mind 
to it from the tenderest infancy with 
incessant, ever-anxious application up 
to manhood can accomplish or make 
even aslight approach to. Man, thou 
art a wonderful animal, and thy ways 
past finding out! Thou canst do strange 
things, but thou turnest them to litle 
account!—To conceive of this effurt of 
extraordinary dexterity distracts the 
imagination, and makes admiration 
breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the 
performer, any more than if it were a 
mere mechanical deception with which 
he had nothing to do but to watch and 
laugh at the astonishment of the spec- 
tators. A single error of a hair’s-breadth, 
of the smallest conceivable portion of 
time, would be fatal: the precision of 
the movements must be like a mathe- 
matical truth, their rapidity is like light- 
ening. To catch four balls in succes- 
sion in less than a secoud of tune, and 
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deliver them back so as to return with 
seeming consciousness to the hand again, 
to make them revolve round him at cer- 
tain intervals, ike the planets in their 
spheres, to make them chase one another 
like sparkles of fire, or shoot up like 
wers or meteors, to throw them be- 
hind his back and twine them round his 
neck like ribbons or like serpents, to do 
what appears an impossibility, and to do 
it with all the ease, the grace. the care- 
lessness imaginable, to laugl: at, to play 
with the glittering mockeries, to follow 
them with his eye as if he could fascinate 
therm with its lambient fire, ur as if he 
had only to see that they kept trme with 
the music on the stage—there is some- 
thing in all this which he who does not 
admire may be quite sure he never real- 
ly admired any thing in the whole course 
of his life. It is skill surmounting dilli- 
culty, and beauty triumphing over siciil. 
It seems as if the difficulty once master- 
ed naturally resolved itself into ease and 
grace, and as if to be overcome at all, 
it must be overcome without an eflort. 
The smallest awkwardnees or want of 
pliancy or self-possessiun would stop the 
whole process. It is the work of witch 
craft, and yet sport for children. Some 
of the other feats are quite as curious 
and wonderful, such as the balancing 
the artificial tree and shooting a bird 
from each branch through a quill; though 
none of them have the elegance or ta- 
cility of the keeping up of the brass balls. 
You are in pain for the resu't and glad 
when the experiment is over; they are 
not accompanied with the same un 


mixed, unchecked delight as the former; | 


and | would pot give much to be merely 
astonished without being pleased at the 
same time. As to the swallowing of the 
sword, the police cught to interfere to 
prevent it. When I saw the Indian 
Juggler do the same things before, his 
feet were bare, and he had large rings 
on his toes, which kept turning round 
all the time of the performance. as if they 
moved of themselves.” 





ANALECTA, 
SIR R. Ks PORTER’S TRAVELS. 
Persia: Poisonous Bugs—VParticu- 
lars of the murder of Mr. Browne; 
Anecdote of a Prime Minister— 
Palace at Ispahan. 


In former notices of this interest 
ing volume, we had accompanied 
the author from Moscow to ‘La- 
breez, and stated that he was about 
to leave the latter city in the suite 
of the prince, Abbas Mirza, who 
was going to Teheran to celebrate 
the feast of Nowrovse, commencing 
2ist uf March. They set out on the 
3d in grand cavalcade. As the route 
is well known, we shall only select 





such particulars occurring upon it, 
as seem worthy of observation. On 
the fourth day of their journey, they 
arrived at Mianna, which Maunde- 
ville describes as “ ‘lyinge in the 
way from Thauriso (Tabreez) to- 
wards the East, where no Cristene 
man may long dwelle, ne enduren 
with life in that cytee, but dyen 
within short tyme, and no man 
knowethe the cause.” This was 
written nearly five hundred years 
ago; but what was mystery then, 
has been explained in after-ages. ” 
****s It is at the hazard of a 
stranger’s life, if the lodgings he is 
made to occupy be not perfectly 
fresh and clean; for the town, and 
its immediate adjacent villages, are 
infested with a plague, they have 
found it impossible to eradicate, in 
the form of a small but poisonous 
bug. It breeds in myriads in all 
the old houses, and may be seen 
creeping over every part of their 
walls, of the size and shape of the 





sia, he had stopped some time in 
Constantinople, to perfect hiuself 
in the Turkish language; and be- 
fore he left that city, he spoke it 
like a native. From a mistaken 
idea of facilitating his progress 
amongst the different Asiatic na- 
tions through which he might have 
occasion to pass, in the route he had 
laid down for himself, he assumed 
the Turkish dress. Being thus 
equipped, he set forward, with an 
intent to penetrate through Khora- 
san, and thence visit the unexplored 
and dangerous regions south of the 
Caspian, closing his researches in 
that direction at Astrakhan. During 
the early part ofhis Persian journey, 
he had a conference with his Bri- 
tanic Majesty’s ambassador, Sir 
Gore Ouseley: and at Oujon, was 
admitted to an audience of the Per- 
sian king. So little was danger 
from attacks of any kind appre- 
hended by the persons best ac- 
quainted with the state of the coun- 


bugs in Europe, only a littie flatter, jtry, that no difficulties whatever 


and in colour of a bright red. Its 
bite is mortal, producing death at 
the expiration of eight or nine 
months. Strangers of every sort, 
not merely foreigners, but persons 
not usually inhabiting the town and 
its vicinity, are liable to be thus 
poisoned; while the people them- 
selves, ov the adjacent peasantry, 
are either never bitten, or, if so, the 
consequences are not more baneful 
to them than the sting of the least 
noxious insect. ‘ihe fatal effect of 
this bug, however, upon ‘ payneme,’ 
as well ‘as Cristene men,’ if they 
are stranyers, being known as an 
absolute fact, every precaution is 
taken accordingly by native and 
foreign travellers.” 

At lrak the memory of the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Browne was still fresh, 
and the circumstances which attend- 
ed this catastrophe, five or six years 
ago, are detailed with greater pre- 
cision, than we have before met 
with; and therefore, though the pub- 
lic is acquainted with the general 
fact, we shall make no excuse for 
extracting this painfully interest- 
ing story. 

“This gentleman was a man of 
indefatigable research, with a per- 
severing industry, in acquiring the 
means of pursuing his object, equal 
to the enterprising spirit with which 
he breasted every difficulty in his 
way. Previous to his going to Per- 


| 


| 





were suggested as likely to meet 
him; and, accordingly, he proceeded 
in fuli confidence. Having reacned 
this pass of Irak, he stopped at the 
caravansary | have just described, 
to take a little refreshment. ‘That 
over, he remounted his horse; and 
leaving his servant to pack up the 
articles he had been using, and then 
follow him, he rode gently forward 
along the mountains. Mr. Browne 
had scarcely proceeded half a mile, 
when suddenly two men on foot 
came up behind him; one of whom 
with a blow from a club, before he 
was aware, struck him senseless 
from his horse. Several other vil- 
lains, at the same instant, sprang 
from hollows in the hills, and bound 
him hand and foot. At this mo- 
ment they offered him no further 
personal violence; but as soon as 
he had recovered from the stupor 
occasioned by the first mode of at- 
tack, he looked round, and saw the 
robbers plundering both his baggage 
and his servant; the man having 
come forward on the road, in obe- 
dience to the commands of his mas- 
ter. When the depredators found 
their victim restored to observation, 
they told him it was their intention 
to put an end to his life, but that 
was not the place where the final 
stroke should be made Mr. Browne, 
incapable of resistance, calmly lis- 
tened to his own sentence, but @n- 
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treated them to spare his poor ser 

vant, and allow him to depart with 
his papers, which could be of no use 
to them. All this they granted; and, 
what may appear still more extra- 
ordinary, these ferocious brigands 

to whom the acquisition of arms 
must be as the staff of life, made the 
man a present of his master’s pis- 
tols, and double barrelled gun; — 
but they were English, and the 
marks might have betrayed the 
new possessors. These singular 
robbers then permitted Mr. Browne 
to see his servant safe out of sight, 
before they laid further hands on 
himself: after which they carried 
him, and the property they had re- 
served for themselves, into a valley 
on the opposite side of the Kizzi- 
louzan, and without further parley 
terminated his existence, it is sup- 
posed, by strangulation. They strip- 
ped his corpse of every part of its 
raiment, and then left it on the open 
ground, a prey to wolves and other 
wild animals. ‘The servant, mean- 
while, made the best of his way to- 
wards Tabreez, where he related 
the tale I have just told. 

“ Abbas Mirza immediately dis- 
patched several parties of horse- 
men; some into the pass of the cara 
vansary, to search its neighbour- 
hood, and others towards the spot 
where the circumstantial details of 
the man, repeating what he had 
heard pass between the murderers, 
made it likely that Mr. Browne was 
to receive the fatal blow. After 
diligent search, the body was found 
in the latter place, in the condition 
I have described, and by the prince’s 
orders brought carefully to Akhand, 
and buried with decency. His royal 
highness made every exertion to 
discover the perpetrators of this 
nefarious deed; but to this moment 
the individuals remain unknown; 
though hardly a doubt exists, that 
the people who committed it, were 
part of some roving and desperate 
band of Kurds, who could not resist 
the temptation of an almost solitary 
traveller.” 


We believe that suspicions of 


another kind have been entertained, 
but as Sir R. Porter does not seem 
to countenance them, we shall hope 
they were unfounded. 

At Teheran, our countrymen vi- 


sited Mirza Sheffy, the premier of 


Persia, whose fondness for money 
and humour are illustrated by a 
whimsical anecdote. 


“ His station near the sovereign 
gives him a kind of reflecting con- 
sequence, that makes a nod or a 
smile from him so full of a similar 
quality, that it may shed honour ad 
infinitum downwards; graduating 
dignity, according to its distance 
from the original fountain of favour. 
First one happy courtier, and then 
another, had received these marks 
of peculiar grace; and, in conse- 
quence, became the little centre of 
a temporary adulation from hun- 
dreds; many of whom envied the 
favour they sought to conciliate, 
even at second or third hand. 
Amongst the latter order of suitors 
was a rich, but otherwise incon- 
siderable individual, who had long 
attended Mirza Sheffy’s levees, 
without having received the slight- 
est notice; but chancing one day to 
find the minister alone for a few 
moments, he seized the opportunity, 
and thus addressed him: 

“« [have had the honour of plac- 
ing myself for these many months 
back, in your excellency’s sight, in 
the midst of your crouded halls, and 
yet have never had the happiness of 
receiving a single glance. But if 
your excellency would condescend, 
in the next assembly of yvur visit- 
ors, to ri little, on my entrance, 
such a ction would be the 
height o ambition; I should 
thencefortl be heid of consequence 
in the eyes of the khans. And for 
this honour, I would give your ex- 
cellency #consideration of one hun- 
dred tomauns.’ 

“it was an areument his excel- 
lency liked so well, he closed with 
the proposal, and the ti.e for 
the solemn investing-dignity was 
arranged for the next day. ‘The 
happy man tovk care not to make 
his appearance till the divan of the 
minister was pretty well filled. He 
then presented jimself on the most 
conspicuous part of the carpet, big 
with ideas of the ever-growing ho 
nours of which that moment was to 
make hint master. He looked 
proudly round on the rest of the 
khans, while Mirza Sheffy, half 
raising himself from his seat, by his 
knuckles, and fixing his eyes grave- 
ly on him, to the no small astonish 
ment of the rest of the company, 
exclaimed, ‘Is that enough?’ ‘Lhe 
man was so overcome with confe- 
sion, he hurried from the room; 












| leaving his distinction and his mo- 





ney alike with the minister; but 
taking with him the useful lesson, 
that bought honours are generally 
paid with disgrace. The laugh for 
once went without doubt of sinceri- 
ty, with the great man; and his 
smiles became of still higher value, 
since it had been proved that he set 
them above price.” 

The account of the Nowroose is ex- 
ceedingly well drawn out, but as the 
Literary Gazette went into the sub- 
ject of Persian festivals on review- 
ing Mr. Morier’s excellent work, 
we shall not now retrace the lines. 
Neither will we dwell upon Tehe- 
ran, nor on the description of the 
ruins of Rhey, with which the au- 
thor has enriched his narrative. 
The south of Persia (which is most 
picturesquely painted,) and other 
countries to which he turned his 
steps frow Teheran on the 13th 
of May, furnish matter of still 
greater novelty. In the beginning, 
Sir Robert parsued the old track of 
Chardin in 1686, and found won- 
drous changes in the habitations 
of men; cities having become desert, 


though none have sprang up to re- 
place those which have vanished. 


ispahan is fortunately reviving un- 
der the protecting hand of the king’s 
second minister, who is its governor. 
Among its other marvels, the fol- 
lowing is deserving of notice, as an 
illustration of oriental taste and 
splendour: 

“The Chehel Setoon, or Palace of 
Forty Pillars, was the favourite 
residence of the latter Sefi kings; 
and certainly, when we turned into 
the grand avenue, and the palace 
broke upon us, I thought descrip- 
tion was put to silence. Indeed, 
words can seldom give any thing 


| like a just idea of very intricate ob- 


jects of sight; but, for the satisfac- 
tion of my readers, curious in com- 
paring the taste of times and coun- 
tries, - shall attempt some detail of 
this Persian Versailies. ‘Ihe ex- 
haustless profusion of its splendid 
materials, reflected, not merely 
their own golden or crystal lights 
on each other, but all the variegated 
colours of the garden; so that the 
whole surface seemed formed of 
polished silver and mother-of pearl, 
set with precious stones. In short, 
as | said beiore, the scene might 
weil have appeared an Eastern poet’s 
dream, or some magic vision, in the 





wonderful tales ofan Arabian night 
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« When we drew near, I found 
the entire front of the suilding open 
to the garden; the roof being sus 
tained by a double range of columns, 
the height of which measured eleven 
Persian yards (a Persian yard being 
forty-four inches); hence they rose 
upwards of forty feet. Each co- 
lumn shoots up from the united 
backs of four lions, of white marble; 
and the shafts of the columns rising 
from these extraordinary bases, were 
covered with arabesque patterns, 
and foliages, in looking-glass, gild- 
ing, and painting; some twisting 
spirally; others winding in golden 
wreaths, or running into lozenges, 
stars, connecting circles, and I 
know not what intricacies of fancy 
and ingenious workmanship. The 
ceiling was equally iris hued, with 
flowers, fruits, birds, butterflies, and 
even couching tigers, in gold, sil- 
ver, and painting, amidst hundreds 
of intermingling compartinents of 
glittering mirror. At some distance, 
within this open chamber, are two 
more pillars of similar taste to the 
range; and from their capitals 
springs a spacious arch, forming the 
entrance toa vast interior saloon; 
in which all the caprices and la 
bours and cost of Eastern magnifi- 
cence, have been lavished to an in- 
credible prodigality. The pillars, 
the walls, the ceiling, might be a 
studv for ages, for designers in these 

orgeous labyrinthine ornaments. 

he floors of both apartments were 
covered with the dle carpets, of 
the era in which the building was 
constructed, the age of Shah Abbas, 
and were as fresh as if just laid 
down; there needs no Pa ag 
of the purity of the climate. From 
one angle of the interior chamber, 
two low folding-doors opened into 
avery spacious and lofty hall, the 
sides of which were hung with pic- 
tures of various dimensions, most of 
them descriptive of convivial scenes; 
and the doors, and panneis of the 
room near the floor, being also em- 
blazoned with the same merry-mak- 
ing subjects, fully declared the pur 
pose of the place. But a very odd 
addition was made to the ornaments 
of the wail Little recesses spotted 
its lower range, taking the shapes 
of bottles, flaggons, goblets, and 
other useful vessels, all equally in- 
dispensable, in those days, at a Per- 
sian feast. Very different from the 
temperance which now presides 





there; and how directly the reverse 
of the abstemiousness and its effects, 
that marked the board of the great 
Cyrus! 

“Six pictures of a very large 
size, occupy the walls of this ban- 
queting-chamber, from the ceiling, 
to within eight or ten feet of the 
floor. Four of these represent royal 
entertainments, given to different 
ambassadors during the reigns of 
Shah Abbas the First, alias, the 
Great; of his grandson, Abbas the 
Second; and of “hah Thamas, or 
Tamasp, as it is sometimes written. 
The two other pictures are batile 
pieces. Every one of these differ- 
ent subjects are portrayed with tie 
most scrupulous exactness, as far as 
the still life could be copied. The 
golden vases, and other vessels in 
the banqueting scenes, with the 
musical instruments, and every de 
tail in the dresses of the persons 
— are painted with an almost 

‘lemish precision. Wine (the pe- 
cwliar bane of the Sefi race) appears 
the great vehicle of enjoyment at 
these feasts; an air of carouse being 
in all the figures, and the goblets 
disposed with the most anacreontic 
profusion. ‘The guests are also en- 
tertained witha variety of dancing- 
girls, whose attitudes and costumes 
sufficiently show the second vice of 
the times, and explain the countries 
whence they come. 

“The warlike pictures are de- 
fined with equal nicety; the trap- 
pings of the horses, the arms of the 
heroes, and even to the blood-red 
wounds of the combatants. One of the 
battles represents the troops of the 
valiant Shah ‘Tamasp the birst (the 
son of Shah Ismail,the beginner of the 
Sefi dynasty) engaging the troops of 
sultan Soliman. The Persian king is 
depicted in the act of cleaving a 
grim Janisary ‘ from head to saddle- 
bow;’ and the weapon having near- 
ly reached the last point of its aim, 
the artist has marked its dreadful 
journey down the body of the man, 
with a long red streak, following 
the royal blade. But, nevertheless, 
the indivisible Turk continued to 
sit bolt upright, firm in his stirrups, 
and as life-like in visage, as the 
most conquering hero in the piece. 

“ Ridiculous as the execution of 
these pictures may be in some res 
pects, they are invaluable as regis- 
ters of the manners of the times, of 
the general aspect of the persons 


they are designed to commemorate, 
and of the cestumes of the several 
nations assembled at the feasts, or 
engaged in the battles. Large tur- 
bans, full mustachios and smooth- 
shaven chins, were then the fashion 
in Persia; which has now given 
| place to the high, narrow, black cap 
| of sheep-skin, and the long bushy 
beard: the latter appendage having 
been a costume of the empire many 
centuries before. 
“The sixth large picture is of 
more modern date, and a very sor- 
ry specimen of the art indeed.” 





Notes relating to the Manners and 
Customs of the Crim Tutars, writ- 
ten during a four jears residence 
among those people. With plates. 
By Mary etderasts. London, 
1821. 12mo. pp. 168. 

Mrs. Holderness, the author of 
this unassuming volume, resided at 
the village of Karagoss, in the Cri- 
mea, from 1816 to 182°; and had, 
consequently, sufficient time and 
opportunity to observe the charac- 
ters and customs of her neighbours. 
What appeared remarkable to her 
she noted down, and the result is 
here presented, in the most modest 
form, to the public. A modern tra- 
veller, who had ridden through the 
country, would have published at 
least a quarto upon it; but this lady 
has condescended to give us the 
fruits of a long residence, ina very 
humble duodecimo. ‘This, alone, 
would entitle her to our approbation, 
even had she failed in her intelli- 
gence: but on the contrary, she has 
made us familiar with many particu- 
lars with which we were previously 
unacquainted, and to the praise of 
being an unpretending, has earned 
that of being a meritorious candi- 
date for favourable reception. 

Her work is, as the title imports, 
in the form of notes, or eccasronal 
memoranda, made as circumstances 
called for them. It is, nevertheless, 
not without method, though the se- 
lections which we now proceed to 
make, will rather exemplify the for- 
mer than do justice to the latter 
quality. 

“The male population of the Ta- 
tars, inhabiting the Crimea, amounts, 
according to the last revision, to one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand 
souls; of these, about six hundred 
only are Marzas, the number of no- 
ble families being so materially re- 
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duced, that they are not supposed 
to exceed sixty. 

“The whole population of the 
Crimea, including all descriptions 
of people, is estimated at two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand.” 

* * * * * ok 

“ Among this population exchange 
is still the medium of purchase, and 
money is but seldom required or pro 
duced in bargains made between one 
Tatar and another, since they look 
with far more anxious eyes at the 
expenditure of asingle petack [about 
aha'f-penny | than at the cost of ten 
or twenty roubles, if negociated by 
the way of exchange. Poor Tatars, 
like Jacob, serve an apprenticeship 
for their wives, and are thenadmitted 
as part of the family. 

«“ The Tatars of the Crimea may 
be divided into three classes: the 
Murzas, or noblemen; the Mullas, 
or priests; and the peasantry; the 
latter paying great deference to both 
the former. ‘The Mulla is consider- 
ed the head of every parish, and no- 
thing of consequence to the commu- 
nity is wah EN without his coun- 
sel. His land is ploughed for him, 
his corn sown, reaped, and carried 
home, and itis phe that the pro- 
prietor of the soil takes tithe of the 

riest.”’ 

Their marriage customs are tedi- 
ous and troublesome. The lady is 
never seen, even by her husband, till 
she becomes fairly his own. 

“ At the period fixed for the wed- 
ding, a Tatar Murza sends to all the 
neighbouring villages an invitation 
to come and partake of his festivity 
and good cheer. Two, three, or 
more villages in a day are thus feast- 
ed, and this lasts a week, ten days, 
or a fortnight, according to the 
wealth of the bridegroom. Each 
guest takes with him some present, 
which is as handsome as his means 
will allow: a horse, a sheep, alamb, 
various articles of dress, nay, even 
money, are presented on this occa- 
sion. 

“ Much ceremony takes place in 
preparing the intended bride, on the 
evening before the 
which (says our fair author) 1 have 
heen a witness. The poor girl ei 
ther was, or appeared to be, a most 
unwilling victim. She was lying 
on cushions when I first entered, 
covered so as not to be seen, and 
surrounded by the girls who were 
her particular friends, the rest of 











the women attending less closely. 
The girls, at intervals, loudly la- 
mented the loss of their companion, 
and she joined in the voice of woe 

At leneth the women told her that 
it was time to commence the pre- 
parations. Inan instant the girls 
all seized her, and uttering loud 
cries, attempted to withhold her 
from the women, who, struggling 
against them, endeavoured to force 
her away. This scene lasted till the 
bride was near suffering seriously 
from their folly, for she fainted from 
continued exertion, and the heat of 
the crowd; but this may be said to 
have ended the contest, for they 
were obliged to give room and air 
for her to revive, and some little 
time after she had recovered, the 
women took formal possession of 
their new associate. ‘They then be- 
gan todye her fingers, her toe-nails, 
and afterwards her hair, which be- 
ing tied up, she at last was left to 
repose. During the whole time I 
was there, she would not show her 
face; and in general, I have observ- 
ed, that if one tells a ‘Tatar girl that 
it is said she is about to be married, 
she runs immediately out of the 
room, and will never speak to a 
stranger on that subject. 

“ The share which the priest has 
| in the ceremony, is, | believe, very 
slight: he attends the house of the 
bride’s father, and asks at her win- 
dow whether she consents to the 





wedding, of 


marriage. If she answers in the 
| aflirmative, he says some short ejacu- 
| latory prayer, blesses the couple in 
| the name of the prophet, and retires. 

For this he receives a present of 
considerable value; a horse, or a 
sheep, or money. 

“ The principal ceremony takes 
place on the day when the bride is 
brought home to her husband's 
house, and the chief visitors are 
then invited. Eating, drinking, and 
dancing to the music of adrum and 
bagpipes, form the greatest purt of 
the entertainment, till the caval- 
cade sets out to meet the bride. She 
is always met at the frontiers of the 
estate on which the bridegroom re- 
sides, all the guests attending, and 
conducting the lady to her future 
dwelling. ‘The party, when on the 
road, forms a gay and lively con- 
course, in which he, who in England 
would be called the happy man, is 
the only person who not the 
appearance of being cheerful. 











| band. 


| 








parelled in his worst suit of clothes, 
with unshaven face, and perhaps 
badly mounted, he rides where te 
is least conspicuous, while a friend 
has the charge of leading another 
horse for him, which is always rich- 
ly caparisoned. When the party 
pe the bride is arrived at 
the place of meeting, the mother, 
or some duenna who has the super- 
intendance of the business, first 
makes a present of value to the per- 
son who Veads the horse, which, if it 
be a shawl, as is generally the case, 
is tied round the neck of' the ani- 
mal. Afterwards, many small hand- 
kerchiels, coarsely embroidered, 
and little picces of linen, or of 
coarse printed cotton, are distri- 
buted, for which the guests contend 
in horse races. This occupies much 
time, and during the whole of it, 
the carriage which contains the 
bride waits at the distance of near- 
ly half a mile. It never is brought 
nearer to the party, but the lady’s 
father, or one of her brothers, at- 
tends it, in order to see the charge 
salely executed of delivering her 
unseen into the house of her hus- 
The better to effect this, the 
carriage is hung round with curtains 
inside, and if the party arrive some- 
what early at the village, the vehi- 
cle is detained at the entrance of it 
till near the close of day, and till 
it is supposed that all are occupied 
in eating. When she reaches the 
door of her new prison, sherbet is 
brought ber to drink, and some kind 
of sweetmeat is given with it. She 
is next presented witha lamb, which 
is actually put into the carriage with 
her, and afterwards transferred to 
one of her attendants. At length, 
after much bustle and preparation, 
the court being previously cleared 
of all spectators, large coarse blan- 
keting is fixed up, so as to prevent 
all possibility p> being seen, and 
then, wrapped in a sheet, she is car- 
ried by her brother into the house. 
Here fresh forms and ceremonies 
await her. Being received into one 
of the most private rooms, a curtain 
is fixed up so as entirely to cover 
one corner of it. Behind this the 
poor girl is placed, who, after the 
annoyance and fatigue she has un- 
dergone, is glad to rest as much as 
she 1s able in this nook of her cage. 
vecorated now in all her gayest 
attire, and glittering with gold ‘and 


Ap- | brocade, she is still not permitted 
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to be seen, except by her mother , 


an‘ female friends, who busy them- 


selves in arranging her clothes in ; 


proper order, and in adorning the 
room with a profusion of gay dress- 
es, embroidered handkerchiefs and 
towels, rich covertids, and cushions 
of cotton or ‘Turkish silk. All these 
are distributed around the room; 
even the shifts, being new for the 
occasion, are hung up with the rest, 
along the walls of the apartment, 


forming an extraordinary sort of | 


tapestry. 

“ While this arrangement is tak- 
ing place, the bridegroom having 
parted with most of his guests, be- 

ins to prepare for a visit to his 
ride. Being now washed, shaven, 
and gaily drest, he is allowed, about 
midnight, to see his wife for an hour, 
at the expiration of which, he is 
summoned to retire. ‘lhroughout 
the whole of the next day, she is 
destined to be fixed in a corner of 


the room, and to remain standing | 


during the visits of as many stran- 
gers as curiosity may bring to see 
her. The men employ themselves 
in horse-racing; and three or four 
articles of some value are given for 
the winners. The bridegroom makes 
a point of paying an early visit to 
those whom he considers his friends, 
taking with him some little present 
of his wife’s embroidery.” 

‘the conjugal life thus com- 
menced, is, it appears, generally as 
happy as the customs of the country 
permit; for Mrs. Holderness tells us, 
“ The highest poits of excellence 
in the jatar character are their so- 
briety and chastity, for both of 
which they are universally remarka- 
ble and praiseworthy. The Tatar 
law, I have been told, in cases of 
infidelity, sentences the offender to 
be placed in a grave dug for the 
a. when, the whole neighbour- 

ood being assembled from many 
versts round, each person present 
flings a stone, and the delinquent is 
thus sacrificed to the rage of offend- 
ed feelings. 

“ The Grim Tatars, however, now 
living under the Russian govern- 
ment, and subject to Russian laws, 
are no longer able to exercise their 
own customs, and this, among the 
rest, hasfallenintodisuse.” Itseems 
to us well that it has, for surely the 
punishment was too severely barba- 
rous for the most aggravated (and 
here literally) crim. con. 


“ Horse-racing is a most favour- 
| ite amusement with the ‘Patars at 
all their weddings, and op every 
‘holiday. ‘They have no stated 
course, however, and run to no 
stated distance. The manner in 
which the race is conducted is as 
follows: one of the party holding a 
handkerchief (the prize contended 
for) in his mouth, sets off at full 
speed, followed by one, two, or per- 
haps ten or twenty others. He who 
overtakes the first snatches the 
prize and isin like manner pursued by 
the rest, who all endeavour to get 
possession of the handkerchief, or 
atany rate to prevent the rider who 
bears it from affecting his return to 
the spectators. It becomes the pro- 
perty of him who retains it till he 
can contrive to reach the horses of 
those who are engaged in observing 
the contest. Thus the race is short 
er or longer, according to the num- 
ber and success of the competitors. 
There is sure to be a full attend- 
ance at this amusement, whenever 
it may occur, but chiefly at their 
weddings, when every Tatar who 
possesses a tolerably good horse 
considers himself called upon to 
display the skill of the animal and 
his own in this popular and nation- 
al diversion.” 

The following account of a pun- 
ishment affords a dreadful view of 
national customs; but, unhappily, we 
know no country which exhibits a 
more shocking spectacle than our 
own in this respect. 

“In the Spring of 1818, seven 
Tatars, who had been found guilty 
of various robberies and murders, in 
the districts of Akmetchet, Theodo- 
sia, Kertch, and Port Patch, were 
sentenced by the Russian law to 
receive the punishment of the knout 
in each of these towns. Having 
first undergone this dreadful penal- 
ty at Akmetchet, they were con- 
| ducted to Theodosia, heavily ironed, 
and lodged in the goal there till the 
hour appointed for the flogging. 
‘They were then taken to the mar- 
ket place, where hundreds of spec- 
tators were assembled to witness 
the scene, and from an Englishman 
present on that occasion I received 
the following account of the trans- 
action. The culprits, each in his 
turn, were fastened to an inclined 
post, having a ring at the top, to 
which the head was so tightly fixed 
by means of a rope as to prevent the 











sufferer from crying out. The 
hands were closely tied on either 
side, and at the bottom were two 
rings for the feet, which were in 
like manner secured. The back 
was then bared, and the plaister, 
or rag, which had been applied af- 
ter the previous whipping, was torn 
off. The Tatar sacerdotal, attended 
by a Tatar priest, next advanced, 
and read aloud the crimes for which 
the off€nders were punished, to- 
gether with the sentence of the law, 
This took up nearly half an hour. 

“The knout nas a very heavy 
thuug, as thick as a man’s wrist, and 
weighing from two to three pounds. 
The lash is of leather, about the 
breadth of a broad tape, and narrow- 
ing at the end; the handle is about 
two feet long. With this weapon 
the executioner now approached, 
and giving one cut, walked back 
again to the distance of about forty 
yards. i e then returned, flourish- 
ing his whip, and struck again, till 
the appointed number of strokes 
was given, and till it was certain 
that the poor wretch was all but 
dead. At every blow the blood 
spirted from the wound, bit the 
previous preparation prevented the 
possibility of exclamation. Each 
one, when his flogging was finished, 
was unbound, and having the rag 
replaced on his back, was removed 
into a cart, till all had been thus 
disposed of, having witnessed the 
sufferings of their comrades, and 
endured their own. Before they 
left Theodosia, one of them died; 
and of the seven, I believe, not one 
lived to undergo the whole of the 
Sentence. 

“ The executioner is a convict. 
who is suffered to exist for tne hor- 
rible purpose of inflicting on others 
the punishment which he has es- 
caped himself; and after the fulfil- 
ment of his duty, is reconducted to 
the prison, from which he is brought 
for the occasion.” 
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